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Dear Reader, 


With this issue of the Postcard Journal you may notice a change in its look. We have added two pages, 
making a total of eight pages of actual articles, plus the addition of a front cover. The new cover format 
will allow us to feature a single postcard image from the Teich Collection; an image that relates to one 
of the main articles in each issue. The view on this first cover issue is of the El Sol Theatre in Silver City, 
New Mexico, dating from 1937. It has a direct relation to the book review in this issue — “A New Guide 
to the Architecture of Fantasy" which reviews the recent Preservation Press publication Great American 
Movie Theatres. In addition to topic articles, the Postcard Journal will continue to devote about one 
eighth of each issue to news about or related to the Teich Collection. Related news might include such 
items as this issue's “Preservation Update" about the achievement of landmark status for the streamlined 
deco styled Greyhound Bus terminal in Washington, D.C. 

Also new in this issue is a feature which we hope will be helpful to our research readers; “How to Find it 
in the Teich Collection". “How to Find It...", which will appear at the end of each long article, is 
designed to show how a subject topic might be searched using the Teich Collection's computer pro¬ 
gram. Taking this issue's movie theatres book review as an example, someone interested in that subject 
might search it under the major and minor subject headings of THEATRES/theatres. They might also find 
postcard views related to movie theatres under the heading of INDUSTRY, ENTERTAINMENT/motion 
picture. “How to Find It..." will actually list the major and minor subject headings related to an article's 
topic and in this way assist readers to understand how to use the resources of the Teich archives. 

We hope you like the new changes and we are interested in your opinion. If you have a comment about 
any aspect of the Postcard Journal, including the new format change and the addition of “How to Find 
It...", please write to us and let us know. 


Yours sincerely. 



Katherine Hamilton-Smith 
Editor, The Postcard Journal 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Lake County Museum is a publicly owned institution 
devoted to collecting, preserving, and interpreting the 
history and geography of Lake County,IL from its earliest 
known inhabitants to the present. The Curt Teich Postcard 
Collection is a grant-funded special section of the 
Museum, devoted to the preservation and interpretation 
of the industrial archives of the Curt Teich Company of 
Chicago, which includes postcards and photographs of 
subjects related to the United States in the 20th century. 

The Lake County Museum is a department of the Lake 
County Forest Preserve District. 

Location About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the Lake- 

wood Forest Preserve, Route 176 and Fairfield Road, 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084. (312) 526-7878 

(312) 526-8638 Curt Teich Collection 

JOIN US —— 

The Curt Teich Postcard Collection needs your support to maintain 
quality preservation of its collections and to find new ways of mak¬ 
ing its resources available. 


Your membership or donation to the Curl fetch Collection will 
help provide professional staff to care for the archives, will aid in 
the ongoing effort to preserve the artifacts through environmental 
monitoring, conservation procedures and materials, and will help 
support methods of bringing this unique material to the public 
through exhibits, publications, and research services. 


The Curt Teich Postcard Collection at the Lake County Museum is a 
valuable resource of historically significant photographs; images 
that tell the history of 20th century America. 


Exhibition 

Gallery 

Open daily 1:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. 

Research 

Library 

Monday-Friday by appointment only 

Admission 

$1.00 for adults, 50<t for students and senior citizens. 
Monday is a free day for all visitors. 

Membership 

Memberships to the Museum are available through 
the Lake County Museum Association, a support 
group. 

Curt Teich 
Collection 

Office hours 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday-Friday 
Visits to the Collection are by appointment only. 


The Curt Teich Collection offers a separate mem¬ 
bership (see below). 


Enroll now as a member of the Curt Teich Postcard Collection. 
Annual memberships: 


Student 

$ 

10.00 

Individual 

$ 

15.00 

Family/Group 

$ 

20.00 

Institutional Nonprofit 

$ 

20.00 

Contributing 

$ 

35.00 

Sustaining 

$150.00 

Life (One-time payment) 

$500.00 


Benefits of membership include free admission to the Museum and 
the Curt Teich Collection, a subscription to the Postcard Journal , 
10% discount in the Museum store, and a 20% discount on Teich 
Collection research services. 
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HURRY — this offer expires October 1, 1942. 


No Parity— 

This article is the last in a three part series 
on topics related to World War II and the 
homefront. 

By Christine A. Pyle 

As the United States entered 1941, Amer¬ 
icans finally sensed a recovery from the 
Depression, jobs were available, salaries 
were rising and people actually had 
spending money. It was at this time, 
before Pearl Harbor, that Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, jr. began a 
national campaign to sell defense savings 
bonds. Morgenthau was certain 
“...Americans did not understand the 
stake of the United States in the war in 
Europe and Asia. He decided therefore, 
with an insight that advertising men com¬ 
mended, to use bonds to sell the war, 
rather than vice versa ” (John Morton 
Blum, V was for Victory [New York: Har- 
court Brace Jovanovich, 1976], 7). Mor¬ 
genthau explained, on a radio show in 
the spring of 1941, that there were other 
ways to raise money, but he chose to 
“...give every one of you a chance to 
have a financial stake in American de¬ 
mocracy — an opportunity to contribute 
toward the defense of that democracy" 

(ibid). He launched this campaign with 
unenthusiastic consent from President 
Roosevelt who did not approve of the 
government using advertising, but he did 
approve of Morgenthau's insistence that 
the Treasury Department seek out com¬ 
panies and individuals to pay for the 
bond advertisements. At the end of the 
war, the Treasury had not spent one 
nickel on advertising in print or on radio. 

Most companies were more than willing 
to promote the sale of war bonds and 
stamps in their advertisements (FIG. A). 

Sears urged companies to “buy more war 
bonds and stamps with the money you 
save at Sears" (News-Sun [Waukegan, IL], 

25 October, 1942). In the Chicago Trib¬ 
une, 15 April, 1945, Commonwealth Edi¬ 
son took out a large ad urging anyone 
with an electric applicance they did not 
need to swap it for war stamps at a local 
dealer. The dealer would then make this 
appliance available to other people who 
could not purchase a new one because 
of wartime scarcity. Children were also 
encouraged to do their part by buying 
war stamps. These stamps were placed in 
a book, and when the book was full, it 
could be traded in for a bond. The bonds 
and stamps could be purchased in banks, 
post offices, schools, even movie theater 
lobbies. 

Radio was also pressed into service to 
promote the sale of war bonds and 
stamps often using Hollywood's most 
popular stars. On the day Pearl Harbor 
was bombed in December 1941, some 
radio networks suspended their commer¬ 
cial broadcasts to devote all their air time 
to war news. Unfortunately for those net¬ 
works, there was not enough real news 
to keep the audience interested. The 
networks that returned to their regular 
programming and broke in with the war 
news attracted and held the largest 
audiences. This short-lived lapse in 


MERCHANTS "VICTORY BOND WAGON' 

A. Postcardpromoting the purchase of war bonds Curl Irkl\ /uistcjrd 1942 


Waisted Glamor Boys For Us! 


B. Advertising card for Dailey's Super Laying Mash. Curt Teich postcard. 1942 


advertising, however, caused advertising 
and government people to wonder 
exactly what role advertising would play 
in this second World War. 

Studies showed that not only had most 
businesses continued to advertise as 
usual during the last war, but also it was a 
rare ad that contained a message related 
to the war. The business world remem¬ 
bered the study of a group of companies 
that ceased their advertising campaigns 
for the duration of World War I. These 
companies had to sell out, went out of 
business or lost the lead in their fields. 
Still, competitive product advertising 
dropped drastically — nearly half what it 
had been — during the first seven 
months of World War II while companies 
waited to see what restrictions the 
government would place on advertising. 

One of the main concerns for many 
companies was whether or not they 
could continue to tax-deducl advertising 
as a business expense. The Treasury soon 


ruled that the expenditure, in reasonable 
amounts, would continue to be a tax 
deduction. Even with this ruling from the 
Treasury, most companies were unsure 
how to proceed with their advertising 
especially when they no longer had 
goods to sell to the public. However, 
some companies forged ahead without 
any further guidelines from the govern¬ 
ment, and the rest of the advertising 
world found their messages offensive. 
These ads quickly earned the term 
“brag" advertising. Brag ads usually glor¬ 
ified the product or gave the impression 
that the product alone could win the war 
(FIG. B). Cigarette companies were par¬ 
ticularly offensive. One brand of 
cigarettes depicted service men with 
nothing better to do than compare the 
length of their cigarette to other brands. 

The government was opposed to brag 
advertising and committees were hastily 
formed to direct advertising into a useful 
role in the war effort. The War Advertis¬ 
ing Council was formed by advertising 
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men, and they relayed the goals of this 
new organization to the chairman of the 
War Production Board, Donald Nelson. 
At a meeting of the Association of 
National Advertisers in 1942, Mr. Nelson 
made clear the approved uses of adver¬ 
tising as follows: (1). If a company con¬ 
tinued to produce goods for the civilian 
market to purchase, they could continue 
to advertise as they had in the past; (2). If 
a manufacturer was selling all his goods 
directly to the government, advertising 
could be used to inform consumers how 
to conserve or repair the goods the com¬ 
pany had already sold them; (3). Any 
company which was temporarily out of 
business, as far as the civilian market was 
concerned, was entitled to use advertis¬ 
ing to keep its name before the public; 
and (4). A company could continue 
advertising as long as the message sup¬ 
ported the war effort. This included sup¬ 
porting salvage drives, conserving 
resources, or buying war bonds and 
stamps. The president of the Association, 
Paul West, accepted these guidelines and 
added, “Advertising just for vain, glor¬ 
ious notice and advertising which can't 
demonstrate that it performs a needed 
and useful function will be out" (“More 
On Advertising In Uniform." Business 
Week [21 November, 1942]:127). 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, Americans 
started to hear rumors about shortages 
and rationing and began to stock up on 
items such as sugar, coffee, tea, automo¬ 
bile tires, soap, boots, and clothing. 
Shortages were beginning to effect eve¬ 
ryone on the farm or in the city; even 
grain for farm animals was in short 
supply. May Way Foods produced many 
postcards urging farmers to step up pro¬ 
duction with modern methods. “You can 
help your cows give to the last drop by 
balancing scarce grain with May Way 
Minn-A-Meal" (FIG. C). An article in the 
News-Sun 25 October, 1942 announced 
that the War Production Board prohib¬ 
ited the sale of vacuum cleaners to civil- 



Help COW the Nozti! 



Minn-A-Meal 

MAY WAY*“i- FOODS 

C. Advertising card for Minn-A-Meal cattle feed. May Way 
Mills, Kansas City, MO. Curt Teich postcard 1943 



D. Advertising card for Porn’s Hats. Curt Teich postcard. 
1941. 


ians until January 1, 1943. Another article 
in the 3 July, 1942 News-Sun chastised 
those who were not doing their part to 
conserve during the war — like the man 
who always forgot to bring his used tube 
of toothpaste to the drug store when 
purchasing a new one. 

Because of paper shortages the War 
Advertising Council urged all businesses 
to incorporate patriotic themes in with 
their messages instead of taking out 
separate ads (FIG. D). Magazines printed 
special editions without advertising to 
send to servicemen overseas. These 
efforts helped to conserve paper and was 
cheaper to mail because it weighed less. 
An overwhelming number of servicemen 
wrote to the magazines requesting the 
edition that included advertisements. 

The advertisements carried pleasant 
memories to these men and made them 
feel a little closer to home. Shortages 
frustrated Americans who wanted to 
spend the money they were finally earn¬ 
ing, but advertising helped to keep spirits 
up by hinting at new and improved pro¬ 
ducts and fabrics that would be available 
when the war ended. 

Wartime censorship became a large con¬ 
cern for advertising agencies. In January 
of 1942, the U.S. Office of Censorship 
defined a set of rules for copy writers to 
follow. These rules prohibited the print¬ 
ing of any information about the exact 
type of production a company was 
involved in, production schedules or 
progress reports unless officially 
approved (FIG. E). Also prohibited was 
any information about the transportation 
of troops or war materials, information 
on construction or launching of new 
ships, and information about new or 
existing factories in war production. 

The Army and Navy also had several 
bureaus that censored any material refer¬ 
ring to or containing photographs of 
Army or Navy subjects. They produced 
their own set of rules for copy writers to 
follow at all times. Of course, it was 
against regulations to divulge any military 
secrets. Advertising was also not to sug¬ 
gest that the Army or Navy preferred one 
product over another, or present the mil¬ 
itary adversely. “This extends to copy or 
illustrations depicting soldiers or sailors 
as panty-waisted glamor boys" (“Censor 
Over Ads." Business Week [12 January, 
1942]: 48). 

Postcards, an important means of adver¬ 
tising during World War II, were subject 
to the same restrictions as newspaper, 
magazines, and radio advertising. The 
Teich Company completely adhered to 


these restrictions. Ninety percent of the 
plant had shifted into production of inva¬ 
sion maps for the Army Map Service, and 
the government closely supervised the 
printing of these maps. For example, 
after the maps were trimmed, the agents 
counted the trimmings to be sure the 
total was the same as the number of 
maps printed. In addition to the obvious 
government agents, several employees in 
the postcard division were undercover 
agents; although it was not known which 
employees. From the start of 1942 
through the end of 1944 the ten percent 
of the plant that continued to produce 
postcards printed over 6,500 different 
images. The average quantity ordered for 
each image was 12,500 — over 81 million 
postcards for those three years. This fig¬ 
ure excludes the largest single postcard 
order during the war. The order was 
placed by the American government for 
52 million postcards of an artillery- 
ladened gunner stepping out of a 
bomber. 

World War II was certainly a stimulant to 
the American economy. By 1943 unem¬ 
ployment had virtually disappeared giv¬ 
ing most Americans a source of income. 
Despite rationing, wage freezes and price 
controls, many Americans were prosper¬ 
ous. While some people worried about a 
post-war depression, most people looked 
forward to tne higher standards of living 
promised in advertising. Advertising, 
while playing a minor role in the war 
effort, had done its part to help stimulate 
the economy and keep the public 
informed. □ 
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pany, Cincinnati, OH. 1942. Illustration shows the back of 
the card. 


How to find it in the 
Teich Collection . . . 


The following subject headings 
from the Teich Collection's com¬ 
puter index could be searched for 
topics related to World War II and 
advertising: 

WARS/WW II 

CARTOONS/military 

ADVERTISING/sixty-two minor 
categories (for complete listing, 
contact the Teich Collection 
staff) 

All branches of the U.S. Armed 
Forces have individual listings 
(Army, Air Force, Navy, 
Marines) 


6*c. Ml P. L « It 
0 S. POSTAGE 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 
P*ml1 No 1S» 
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Carnegie’s Libraries 


by Robert R. McClarren 

Richardson Romanesque, Mission, Neo- 
Classical, Tudor, Federal, Prairie....These 
styles and more are represented in the 
de facto type file of public building 
designs near the turn of this century as 
seen in the views of the some hundreds 
of Carnegie built public libraries in the 
Curt Teicn Postcard Collection. 

These views are more than a singular 
architectural archive and a treasure of 
local history. They also are evidence of 
what may be the most important land¬ 
mark in the development of the public 
library, the philanthropy of Andrew Car¬ 
negie, often referred to as the "Patron 
Saint of Libraries". 

Andrew Carnegie, born in 1835 at Dun¬ 
fermline, Scotland, was the son of a 
weaver. When, in 1846, the industrializa¬ 
tion of the textile trade made small shop 
weaving obsolete, the family emigrated 
to the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania area. 
Starting at age 13 as a bobbin boy, in 
Horatio Alger fashion, Carnegie moved 
rapidly upward in the industrial world — 
telegraph messenger, telegraph operator, 
private secretary/personal telegrapher to 
a divisional superintendent of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad, then divisional super¬ 
intendent, investor/financier, and indus¬ 
trial organizer. In 1865, he left the Rail¬ 
road to attend to his business interests. 

He retired from active business with the 
sale of his Carnegie Steel Company to 
J.P. Morgan in 1901 for $500 million. 

As early as age 33 (1868), at a time when 
his annual income was $50,000, Carnegie 
indicated that he planned to "Cast aside 
business forever except for others." In 
1889, three years after he made his first, 
and to that time, only library grant, he 
declared in two articles in the North 
American Review, his philosophy of trus¬ 
teeship of wealth. Wealthy men, living 
without extravagance and providing 


moderately for the legitimate 
needs of their dependents, 
were to consider all the 
remainder as surplus funds. 

These surplus funds were 
to be distributed in the 
trustee's life time for the 
best promotion of welfare 
and happiness of the common 
man. This distribution was 
to the end of uplifting the 
mass intelligence and 
character and would be 
achieved by helping those 
who would help them¬ 
selves. (Neither society nor 
the individual would be improved by 
almsgiving). Specifically, seven fields, and 
in the following order, were appropriate 
recipients of this financial encourage¬ 
ment and aid: universities, libraries, 
medical centers, public parks, meeting 
and concert halls, public baths, and 
churches. 

I he best gift which could be given to a 
community was a free library, "provided 
the community will accept and maintain 
it as a public institution, as much a part 
of the city property as its public schools, 
and, indeed, an adjunct to these." Librar¬ 
ies and books were of Special concern to 
Andrew Carnegie. 

The strength of that special concern was 
abundantly evident. In a period of 34 
years, beginning in 1886, with the gift of 
a library grant to Allegheny, Pennsylva¬ 
nia, then his "hometown", Carnegie, one 
of the wealthiest men of his time, gave 
between 40 and 50 million dollars to local 
governments in the United States for the 
erection of 1,679 public library buildings, 
(Grants also were made for 830 public 
libraries in other English speaking coun¬ 
tries, for more than one hundred aca¬ 
demic library buildings, and as miscel¬ 
laneous gifts to a number of non-public 
libraries). In addition to these 1,679 
libraries, countless others were built as a 



Waukegan Public Library, Waukegan, IL. Curt Teich postcard. Ca. 1905 This building 
(built in 1903) is the only remaining Carnegie building in Lake County, Illinois. 


result of their example. These non- 
Carnegie libraries were built by local phi¬ 
lanthropy or local public funds in inter¬ 
ested and potentially eligible communi¬ 
ties which failed to meet Carnegie's 
application requirements, realized too 
late the opportunity for Carnegie fund¬ 
ing, or for reasons of pride or of princi¬ 
ple did not wish to receive Carnegie 
philanthropy. 

Between 15-20% of Carnegie's grants, 
initially personally, and later through the 
Carnegie Corporation, were for libraries. 
Other major Carnegie gifts were for the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology (now 
Carnegie Mellon University), Carnegie 
Hall, Carnegie Institute of Washington, 
Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, Carne¬ 
gie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, and Carnegie Endowment of 
International Peace. 

Carnegie's grants for libraries were 
limited to English speaking countries, 

The philanthropist believing that the 
English speaking republics were strug¬ 
gling witn the same problems, including 
education of people. Further, the voice 
of the people counted in these countries. 
Finally, general public library systems 
were limited to these countries and thus 
they were the most promising fields for 
library philanthropy. 



Carnegie Library, Braddock, Pa. 


A Carnegie Library, Braddock, PA. Curt Teich postcard. Ca. 7909. This library (built 1895) was the fifth Carnegie grant and is * 
combination library and community center building. 


Carnegie had no promotional program 
to stimulate applications and communi¬ 
ties desiring grants simply requested 
them. Except for a few towns in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, which had combination library and 
community center buildings (with such 
non-library features as swimming pools, 
gymnasiums, bathing rooms, and music 
halls with organs), the grants were for 
library-only buildings (FIG. A). Also with 
few exceptions, the grants were for the 
library construction costs only, and no 
funds — either for an endowment for 
library operations or for initial expenses, 
including books, were granted. 

To receive a public library building grant, 
the general requirements were that the 
recipient was the city, township, or other 
appropriate unit of local government, 
which would agree to provide a suitable 
site for the building, provide continuing 
public operation of the library once 
built, and support the library in an 
amount equal to but not less than 10% of 
the Carnegie gift. 
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B. Carnegie Public Library, Crawfordsville, IN. Curl Teich postcard. 1914 This building (built 1901) is in the "Greek temple" style 
typically thought of as a Carnegie library 


library growth in the United States. In the 
period 1886-1919, Carnegie grants 
doubled the number of communities in 
this country with public libraries, pro¬ 
duced the first general standards for 
public library design, stimulated the 
developement of laws establishing, and 
strengthening public libraries as a signif¬ 
icant part of society's cultural and educa¬ 
tional apparatus, and most importantly, 
brought or greatly improved free public 
library service to millions. □ 


Robert R. McClarren is the System Direc¬ 
tor of the North Suburban Library System 
in Wheeling , Illinois. Mr. McClarren 
holds a Masters degree in Library Science 
from Columbia University. 


A visual record of these 1,679 important 
library "monuments" has been preserved 
in the Curt Teich Postcard Collection, 
which includes views of an estimated 
25% of all the Carnegie public libraries 
built in this country. 


Despite a rather widely held belief that 
Carnegie supplied building plans which 
recipients were obliged to use, such was 
not the case. Only in the last 10 years of 
the program was Carnegie approval of 
the building plans before construction 
required. James Bertram, Carnegie's pri¬ 
vate secretary and the day-to-day execu¬ 
tor of the program, increasingly became 
aware of the lack of architectural exper¬ 
tise in library building design and con¬ 
struction. This lack was particularly true 
for the majority of libraries, which were 
in small or medium sized communities. 
After conference with leading library and 
architectural authorities, Bertram deve¬ 
loped and published in 1911, Notes on 
Library Buildings. The Notes... contained 
minimum building standards, general 
principles of library design, examples of 
floor plans, and other information to 
guide public officials, local architects, 
and library builders in the planning of an 
acceptable library. Interestingly, 
although the popular image of a Carne¬ 
gie library often was that of a Greek tem¬ 


ple, Bertram warned in Notes... against 
building "Greek temples" instead of 
libraries (FIG. B). Also, Carnegie discour¬ 
aged the use of his name in a donated 
library's name, preferring that the identi¬ 
fication be that of the respective com¬ 
munity followed by the phrase "Free 
Public Library". 

The evidence of the Carnegie library 
grant program was wide-spread and 
impressive. Carnegie libraries were built 
in 46 of the then 48 states; only Delaware 
and Rhode Island were non-recipients. 
The 50 states receiving the largest 
number of buildings were Indiana (155), 
California (121), Illinois (105), Iowa (99), 
and Ohio (77). By region, the Midwest 
received the most libraries (633), fol¬ 
lowed by the Northwest (252), the Far 
West (180), the Northeast (173), the Sou¬ 
theast (113), and the Southwest (61). 

Following the Carnegie era commenta¬ 
tors credited Andrew Carnegie with 
being the greatest single incentive to 



Interior of Galena Public Library (built 1905), Galena, IL. Curt Teich postcard. 1913 Views of library interiors, either postcards or 
photographs, are infrequent. 


Recently, the Lake County Museum 
received a grant from the Lake County 
Arts Council, a division of the Illinois Arts 
Council, to fund the exhibit "Carnegie's 
Libraries" from the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion Travelling Exhibition Service (SITES). 
The exhibit contains many postcard 
views, interior and exterior photographs, 
building plans, and a brief history of 
Andrew Carnegie and the libraries he 
funded. The exhibit will be on display 
April 2 through May 1 at the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh in Pennsylvania, and 
from May 21 through June 19 at the Seat¬ 
tle Public Museum in Washington. 



How to find it in the 
Teich Collection . . . 


The following subject headings 
from the Teich Collection's com¬ 
puter index could be searched for 
topics related to libraries: 

LIBRARIES/public 
LIBRARIES/private 
LIBRARIES/educational 
LIBRARIES/archives 
LIBRARIES/endowed (Carnegie 
Libraries) 

LIBRARIES/government, 

presidential 

SOCIETI ES/literary 

INDUSTRY, PRINTING/ 
publishing 
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A New Guide to the Architecture of Fantasy 


Naylor, David. Great American Movie 
Theatres, Washington: The Preservation 
Press. 1987. 272 pages, illustrated. IBSN 0- 
89113-127-1. 

Book review by Katherine Hamilton- 
Smith 

Movie theatres conjur up experiences in 
one's mind. I remember going to what¬ 
ever matinee was playing down at the 
Dundee theatre in Omaha (opened in 
1925 and still operating as a movie thea¬ 
tre) nearly every Saturday of my young 
life. One Saturday, my brother won a lit¬ 
tle Brownie camera in a ticket stub raffle 
held at intermision (that was when there 
was such a thing as intermission between 
features at the Saturday matinee) — a 
moment of excitement I will never 
forget. The Dundee wasn't a particularly 
grand theatre. It was just a neighborhood 
theatre, but, in those days, there was a 
sense of adventure about going to see 
the movies. Though modest by the stand¬ 
ards of New York's Roxy Theatre (called 
by its entrepreneur, Samuel L. "Roxy" 
Rothapfel, the "Cathedral of the Motion 
Picture") or the Paramount in Aurora, 
Illinois (a gloriously rich combinatin of 
late Versailles and early Art Deco design), 
the Dundee had its share of grandure, 
with maroon velvet, gold tassled curtains 
and painted murals on the side walls, 
"...even modern-day movie tycoons must 
admit that although the multiplexes of 
the 1980s may approach the older palaces 
in scale and expanse, the new complexes 
cannot replicate the sense of magic 
inspired by even the least elaborate small 
town Fox or Paramount theatres of fifty 
or sixty years ago" (page 29). This accord¬ 
ing to David Naylor in his new book 
Great American Movie Theatres , pub¬ 


lished by The Preservation Press, the 
publishing arm of the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. 

Naylor's new book, part of Preservation 
Press' Great American Places series, 
explores the beauty of and serves as a 
guide to those relatively few motion pic¬ 
ture palaces that still exist in America. He 
comes fairly recently to his fascination 
with movie palaces, becoming interested 
in them and their preservation after a 
1977 visit to the restored Paramount in 
Oakland, California. Much like me, Nay¬ 
lor fondly remembers his teenage 
theatre-going years, and yet "As a late 
product of the baby boom, I can only 


imagine the pleasures of moviegoing 
during Hollywood's golden era. Only 
through the eyes and spoken recollec¬ 
tions of others can I experience the 
anticipation that came from watching a 
new picture palace being built and see¬ 
ing the enticing ads in the newspaper for 
its opening. The one thing I can do is 
visit the grand old cinemas that remain" 
(page 11). This book will Help others to 
find and explore some of that lost grand 
past. 

Naylor, also the author of the 1981 his¬ 
tory of movie theatre architecture, Amer¬ 
ican Picture Palaces: The Architecture of 
Fantasy begins his new publication with a 
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Dixie Moving Picture Theatre, Manassas, VA. Curt Teich 
postcard. Ca. 1916. 


short essay on movie origins, including 
the etymology of “nickelodeon”. 
“Odeon” comes from the greek, mean¬ 
ing theatre and a nickel was the cost of 
the show (FIG. A). Nickelodeons are also 
mentioned at the end of Great American 
Movie Theatres in Joseph DuciBella's 
epilogue, “Now we have come full cir¬ 
cle; simple, small cinemas, often boxed 
together, are the key to economic survi¬ 
val in the exhibition business. If any of 
the first nickelodeons had survived,(I 
know of none), they would have much in 
common with today's scale and approach 
in the movie business” (page 251). 

A large portion of the book's introduc¬ 
tion discusses the development of thea¬ 
tre architecture — a type which has been 
hounded by “questions of stylistic integ¬ 
rity — and simple good taste since they 
first entered the American architectural 
stage” (page 23). The word that best de¬ 
scribes the architectural decoration of 
movie theatres is probably eclectic. 

“Style changes... were dizzying, as archi¬ 
tects and designers ransacked the cul¬ 
tures of several continents for inspira¬ 
tion; East Indian, Dutch, Siamese, Tudor, 
and Mayan rapidly joined the more con¬ 
ventional Italian baroque and French 
Second Empire as acceptible sources for 
ornamental treatments” (page 25) (cover 
illustration). These gaudy, fantastic, and 
very wonderful structures stand as mon¬ 
uments to an extremely short, but 
influential moment in our national cul¬ 
ture. Movie theatres all post-date 1905, 
the year of completion of a Pittsburgh 
nickelodeon (suggested here as the first 
theatre to use that descriptive title) and 
most date from the teens, twenties, 
thirties. But, like much of our architectur¬ 
al heritage from the 20th century, thea¬ 
tres are already fast disappearing, falling 
prey to the “twin demons of the 1960s 
...urban renewal and movement to the 
suburbs” (page 26). Unfortunately for 
their survival, most theatres were built on 
valuable downtown property, which 
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demographic movement, beginning in 
the 1950s, made too far from the new 
population centers. The death knell. 
Theatres quickly went from “an acre of 
seats in a garden of dreams” to a thorn in 
the sides of those who still owned them. 
Naylor discusses what has and is happen¬ 
ing to those palaces of old, as some are 
simply closed until a cost effective solu¬ 
tion can be found, some are transformed 
into community arts centers or legitimate 
theatres, some turned into restaurants, 
boutiques or, in one bizarre instance, a 
parking garage, where the lavishly deco¬ 
rated barrel vaulting hangs hauntingly 
over the parked cars, and some, alas, 
destroyed. Of course, it is not sensible to 
imagine that all movie theatres can or 
perhaps even should be saved. But, as 
Naylor says, “...we should preserve what 
we can. And when we sit in the reuphol¬ 
stered seats of a rescued theatre, as the 
lights dim before a ballet or a theatre 
performance, we can meditate for a 
moment about the ghosts of the silent 
screen or the master organists who once 
performed there. These palaces are vital 
links to the culture of our past” (page 
29). 

The book's introductory remarks about 
the history and fate of movie houses is 
only a small part of Great American 
Movie Theatres, which, for the most part, 
serves as a guide to a selection of the 
most remarkable or amazing of this 
breed still standing. The guide is organ¬ 
ized by geographic region and then 
alphabetically by city or town, a system 
which I found to be straightforward and 
markedly easy to use. When using the 
guide, the first thing one is tempted to 
do is rush to the geographic area with 
which one is familiar — probably your 
home town. In my case, I rushed to 
Omaha and, although I did not find the 
Dundee, I did find the Astro (formally 
the Riviera), a 1927 structure with a 
Moorish exterior and what was termed 
an Hispano-ltalian, atmospheric interior 
designed by architect John Eberson. 
Eberson specialized in the “stars and 
clouds” (atmospheric) effect, in which 
theatre patrons could imagine them¬ 
selves to be sitting outside under the 
canopy of a Mediterranean star-filled 
night. This is exactly the effect of the 


Astro — or should I say was, since, 
although still standing, the Astro is now 
closed, awaiting its fate along with so 
many of its architectural relatives. Identi¬ 
fication of individual theatres is aided by 
the use of numerous (450) illustrations; 
fourteen of these from the Curt Teich 
Collection. 

Great American Movie Theatres per¬ 
forms an important preservation function 
by bringing to the public, in a useful and 
yet fun way, awareness of a disappearing 
type of architecture — a type which will, 
hopefully, serve as a lasting symbol of a 
past time in our shared cultural past. 
“Truffaut once spoke of walking down to 
the front of a movie theatre ana turning 
and looking at all those faces turned up 
to the light, all those people sharing the 
same dream. If we destroy our national 
heritage of great movie palaces, what are 
we saying? That we no longer require a 
place to dream? Here is a book that trea¬ 
sures a unique and irreplaceable archi¬ 
tectural tradition” (Roger Ebert, film 
critic for the Chicago Sun-Times). □ 


How to find it in the 
Teich Collection . . . 


The following subject headings 
from the Teich Collection's com¬ 
puter index could be searched for 
topics related to movie theatres. 

THEATRES/theatres 

THEATRES/drive-in 

PORTRAITS/entertainers 

INDUSTRY, ENTERTAINMENT/ 
motion picture 










Conservator Visits 
Museum 

In December the Lake County Museum 
and its Teich Collection went through an 
on site review of its conservation practi¬ 
ces and procedures. The review, con¬ 
ducted by Omaha-based professional 
conservator, Mayda Goodberry Jensen, 
was funded by a grant from the Institute 
of Museum Services (IMS), an agency of 
the Federal Government. 

Many of Ms. Goodberry Jensen's com¬ 
ments regarding the Teich materials 
focused on improved methods of han¬ 
dling. A section of the Collection which 
is particularly vulnerable to rapid deteri¬ 
oration is the postcard albums, number¬ 
ing over six hundred and datable from 
1898 through 1974. These albums are par¬ 
ticularly susceptible to injury when post¬ 
card views in them must be photocopied. 
Photocopying is always done by two staff 
members, to prevent as much skewed 
stress on the delicate bindings as possi¬ 
ble; still, considerable damage has 
occured in the few short years that the 
albums have been accessed for research 
use at the Teich Collection. Ms. Good¬ 
berry Jensen suggested the use of a sheet 
of thick safety glass to support the 
albums during the process of turning 
them upside-down for photocopying. 

This year, the Museum is again 
approaching IMS for funding to follow 
through on some of Ms. Goodberry 
Jensen's recommendations, including the 
purchase of recording hygrometers, 
which measure the temperature and rel¬ 
ative humidity, for all Museum storage 
and exhibit areas. □ 

-KHS 



Damaged spine of postcard album, 


Landmark Status 
Achieved 

The fight to save the Greyhound Bus Ter¬ 
minal in Washington, D.C., waged over 



the last several years by the Art Deco 
Society of Washington among other 
groups, has recently met with success. In 
1987, the terminal was designated as a 
local landmark by Washington's Historic 
Preservation Review Board. 

Currently covered with a panel facade, 
added to the building in 1976, the origi¬ 
nal facade of the terminal still exists, 
although hidden. Designed in 1939 by 
transportation architect William Arra- 
smith, the Greyhound station is one of 
the "sleekest examples of 1930s stream¬ 
lining in Washington....Its Indiana limes¬ 
tone facade was a superb example of 
decorative streamlining, and the sculpted 
form of the entire building reflected an 
admirable fusion of form and function, 
combined with expressive exurberance”, 
according to Richard Striner, President of 
the Art Deco Society. 

The story of the terminal and the recent 
struggle to save the building was 
reported in the Postcard Journal (Volume 
3, Number 3, Fall 1986) by Mr. Striner. Fie 
contacted the Teich Collection in early 
1985, searching for views of, not only the 
Washington terminal, but also of selected 
bus terminals across the country that 
were designed in the Art Deco or 
Streamlined Deco styles. The card images 
from the Teich Collection were used to 
prepare a slide presentation promoting 
the achievement of landmark status for 
the Washington Greyhound terminal. We 
are pleased to report the success of this 
architectural preservation effort. □ 

-KHS 



Greyhound bus terminal, Washington , D.C Retouched 
print for Curt Teich postcard. 1939. 


Midwest Archivists 
to Tour Teich 
Collection 

The Midwest Archives Conference 
(MAC), the nation's largest regional 
archival organisation, will hold its annual 
spring meeting at Chicago's Bismarck 
Hotel. Thursday through Saturday, May 
5-7, 1988. This year's conference will 
include workshops and sessions on many 
topics, including public relations, manag¬ 
ing creativity in work teams, photogra¬ 
phic research from a user's perspective, 
and conservation. An address by the 
recently appointed Archivist of the Uni¬ 
ted Stales Don W. Wilson will be one of 
the highlights of the conference. 

Among the special tours of Chicago area 
archives offered at this year's spring 
meeting, including those of the New¬ 


berry Library, the Chicago Historical 
Society, and the Museum of Broadcast 
Communications, will be a behind-the- 
scenes tour of the Teich Collection. For 
more information about the MAC meet¬ 
ing, write to the Midwest Archives Con¬ 
ference, Mr. Kevin Leonard, Northwest¬ 
ern University Archives, Northwestern 
University Library, Evanston, IL 60201. 
(312)491-3136. □ 

-KHS 


Windy City Strikes 
Again 

The Curt Teich Postcard Collection has 
received another donation from the 
Windy City Postcard Club of Chicago. 
This donation consists of a small book 
collection pertaining to postcards. 
According to Joe May, president of the 
club, there was a feeling that the books 
would be put to better use in the Teich 
Collection. The books had previously 
been stored in a member's basement and 
were not easily accessible to the rest of 
the club. Many of the books, such as Pio¬ 
neer Post Cards by J.P. Burdick and The 
Picture Postcard and Its Origins by Frank 
Staff, have been out-of-print for a 
number of years and would be difficult 
to obtain now. The books will be availa¬ 
ble for use in the Teich Collection library 
as well as through inter-library loan in 
the Chicagoland area. The donation 
makes an interesting and valuable addi¬ 
tion to our library collection. □ 

-CAP 


The Curl Teich Company operated in Chicago 
from 1898 to 1974 as a printer of postcards, 
advertising pamphlets and brochures, maps, 
blotters, and sundry other printed items, the 
company eventually became the largest volume 
producer of postcards in the world. Over the 
span of 76 years of business, Teich saved copies 
of everything his firm printed, including most of 
the original photographic and layout work. In 
this way he established an industrial archives 
that now exists as the nucleus of the Curl Teich 
Postcard Collection at the Lake County Museum. 
It is the intention of the Museum to preserve 
this resource and to research and analyze the 
importance postcard views have for under¬ 
standing the history of 20th century America. 
The POSTCARD JOURNAL is published quar¬ 
terly by the l ake County Museum: Curt Teich 
Postcard Collection, which is a section of the 
lake County Forest Preserve District. ISSN- 
07430-7617. 

Rebecca Goldberg, Museum Supervisor 
Katherine Hamilton-Smith, Curator of Special 
Collections; Editor, the Postcard Journal 

Christine A. Pyle, Assistant Curator of Special 
Collections 

Subscription to the Postcard Journal is a benefit 
of membership to the Curt Teich Collection. 

The Lake County Museum is a not for profit 
agency. 

Lake County Museum, Lakewood Forest 
Preserve. Wauconda, Illinois (.0004, U.S A 
(312) 526-8638/526-7878 
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The Museum is located about 40 miles northwest of Chi¬ 
cago in the Lakewood Forest Preserve, Route 176 and Fair- 
field Road, Wauconda, IL 60084 (312) 526-8638. 
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